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No Time for the Present? 


URING A RECENT light¬ 
hearted conversation 
about whether one could 
sum up the nature of 
The Romantic in a single 
short phrase, somebody 
facetiously suggested one 
of those ubiquitous punning slogans so 
much disliked by Miss ST. JOHN and 
many others: “The Magazine with No 
Time for the Present”. 

Like most slogans this sacrifices 
truth in the pursuit of brevity. It is 
not really true to say that The Romantic 
dislikes the present per se. If we 
dislike modern things it is not because 
they are new but because they are bad. 
Indeed, our main complaint against the 
modern world is that it contains so few 
good new things. 

There are many good things in the 
modern world but very few of them are 
new. There are many beautiful 
buildings to be seen; but none of them 
was built recently. There is much good 
music to be heard; but none of it was 
written recently. There are delightful 
country villages, but they are 
delightful exactly insofar as they have 
managed not to become ‘modernised’. 
The world is full of fine literature, fine 
furniture and lovely things of every 
description, but how many of them are 
modern? 

We dislike decimal coinage and metric 
measurements not simply because they 
are innovations, but because they are 
products of the vulgar rationalism of 
the Frenclv'Revolution and of the ugly 
impetus of the machine age to crush 
out (or-'standardise’) all that is human, 
individual, whimsical or traditional. We 
dislike the ten-shilling coin because it , 
is hideous by any standard. Many , 


romantics, on the other hand, have 
welcomed the new sovereign. It too is 
an innovation, but a dignified and 
pleasant one. 

Another innovation which is welcomed 
by the present writer is the new-style 
postal order. While there are certain 
criticisms of the design which can be 
made, it is, on the whole, more stately 
than its predecessor, dominated by an 
heraldic lion. The box for postage 
stamps is typical. On the old postal 
order this was a plain one-line box\with 
the following words, uncentred, in\ one 
corner and in a stumpy sans-ierif 
italic: “POSTAGE STAMPS One or Two 
may be put here up to the value of 
9p”. The current equivalent is an 
ornate box with the words centred and 
taking up the whole box in a traditional 
Baskerville-type italic. It now reads 
“POSTAGE STAMPS One or two Postage 
stamps may be added to the Postal 
Order to a maximum value of nine 
pence, in this space only”. Minor 
changes, but the net effect is a move 
in the opposite direction from the cult 
of streamlining, squaring-off and 
stripping-down which has marked most 
innovations of this type during the 
present century. 

The Romantic , in fine, is not 
opposed automatically to what is new 
because it is new. It is opposed to what 
is ugly because it is ugly; and if the 
terms ‘modern’ and ‘ugly’ have lately 
become all but synonymous, that is 
hardly our fault._ 

The Romantic, Romantic Towers, B.M. 
Perfect, London W.C.l. All written 
material is copyright of The Romantic or 
of the author. Opinions expressed are 
not necessarily those of the editors. 




MIMSY CRYSTAL in a Captivating Detective Story of the Near Future 

Tfue adventure' of the’ Singing Doll 


by 

MISS PRISCILLA LANGRJDGE 
with illustrations by 
MR. PETER JONES 

The lilting strains of Han Clorasch's 
Impromptus on a Theme of Schumann 
floated through the window on the warm 
summer air from the open window of the 
house next door. Occasionally a false 
note or a piece of awkward timing 
interrupted the melodic flow, bringing 
to mind the fair, freckled girl next 
door, with her steel-rimmed spectacles 
and her excruciating shyness, who had 
been practising the piece for weeks. 

The faults also brought to mind, for 
the hundredth time, the comparative 
newness of this early work of the first 
great Western composer since the death 
of Richard Strauss, and the defiant 
lyricism of the music of the new 
century, of which Mimsy Crystal, 
thouqh certainly not a musician, must 
not only be a part but must carry one 
stage further. 

She watched a cab clip-clopping 
leisurely down the Broad below her. 
Two beboatered cyclists passed it, 
travelling in the opposite direction. A 
knot of three girls in the crisp 
black-and-white uniform of the 
girl-next-door's school — still 
incorporating the exaggeratedly wide 
collar of the previous decade, as it 
probably would for decades to come — 
chattered and laughed in the afternoon 
heat beneath the window. It was a 
half-holiday. Mimsy resolutely closed 
the window. 

She wandered to her bookshelf. 
There were Eliot's essays and Milton; a 
complete Oxford English Dictionary, 
Chalmer's Twenty-First Century 
Encyclopaedia and a bound set of 
Sherlock Holmes. There was a collected 
Garcia, Moreton's Angels in Babylon 
and Little Grey Rabbit. 

With another effort of resolution she 
tore herself away. The new century was 
twenty-five, and she was not so 
terribly far behind it. She sat down at 
her desk. 

Mimsy Crystal sucked her pencil 
furiously. She had everything carefully 



directionlessness; no longer paralysed 
by the Heraclitean fallacy which allowed 
no values except those of change and 
relativism. The time was ripe for the 


restatement of poetic values in that 
form which was the very antithesis of 
the pusillanimity of the past: the Epic. 

So much was clear; yet somehow the 
Miltonic muse declined to be persuaded 
by the most logical and passionate of 
arguments. Garcia was turning out 
exquisitely delicate Spanish lyrics which 
were beautiful, disciplined and stylised. 
Very different, certainly, from anything 
which might have been done twenty-five 
years ago. But were they the true 
spirit of the Age? Were they? Of course 
not. That expression was left in the 
hands of Mimsy Crystal and she — well, 
she sucked her pencil. 

She did not suck it for very long 
because she was interrupted by a knock 
upon her door. The door opened before 
Mimsy Crystal had sufficiently emerged 
from her reverie to reply, which meant, 
of course, that it was Nanny. Nanny 
had been with the Crystal family for 
longer than Mimsy had, and now that 
the children were grown up she lived 
with Mimsy, not quite as a companion 
nor quite as a housekeeper nor really 
as a lady's maid but as — well — 
Nanny. Nanny still looked upon Mimsy 
Crystal as a child, but then so did 
anyone who knew her well. 

"Look at your forehead, Mimsy," 
said Nanny, rather impractically. "You 
must try not to wrinkle your brow like 
that. You will age before your time." 

Nanny was not plump and jolly, nor 
was she especially old. She was clever, 
quite well-bred and immaculately neat. 
She was a good organiser with a 
no-nonsense manner — quite the 
opposite of Mimsy, to whom she was 
wholly devoted. She had been often as 
much a governess as a nanny and in 
earlier times she would have had quite 
a different career and been an entirely 
different person. 

"What are you fretting your head 
over now?" 

"My art, Nanny. Always my art." 

"Oh, it is your art today, is it? 
Well, there is no point worrying about 
it, you must simply get down to it." 

"It is not as simple as that, Nanny. 
One must have the inspiration." 

"Genius is one percent inspiration 
and ninety-nine percent — well, hard 
work. There is someone to see you." 

"What sort of 'someone'?" asked 
Mimsy Crystal, detecting a hint of 
disapprobation in Nanny's tone. 

Nanny handed her a card. It was 
engraved in violet and proclaimed its 


owner to be Miss Lydia L'Ange, the 
famous dolly-singer. Mimsy Crystal 
looked at it for a moment and then said 
"Oh, yes, I know Lydia L'Ange. We 
were at Cranchester together, only she 
was called Jane Marston then." 

Nanny's manner was suspicious. 
Apart from the fact that she did not 
like dolly-singers it was her experience 
that when old school friends of Mimsy's 
suddenly appeared out of the blue, 
they were often in need of financial 
assistance, and Mimsy was so easily 
moved and so impulsive that they rarely 
failed to get it. 

Mimsy Crystal, on the other hand, 
was rather excited. She had seen Miss 
L'Ange perform in London and had 
enjoyed it immensely. She knew that 
she was appearing at the New Theatre 
this week and had been wrestling with 
her aesthetic conscience over whether 
to go. She had not known Jane well at 
Cranchester, but had always found her 
rather fascinating with her 
larger-than-life, stagey mannerisms and 
her astounding lemon hair upon which 
she could sit. She wondered whether 
her visitor would be more like the Jane 
of her schooldays or the singing dolly 
of the London stage. 

She was a little of each. She did not 
wear her full dolly make-up offstage, 
but her face had a definite painted 
appearance (noticeable even at this time 
when the "dolly" style had affected the 
make-up of many fashionable girls) and 
her movements still had much of the 
slightly stilted grace of an animated 
toy; perhaps from habit and continual 
rehearsal or perhaps because it was 
necessary for her to maintain her miroir 
(or "image", to use a rather dated 
term) even off the boards. 

The most striking thing about her, 
though, was still her hair. She wore it 
down, which was unusual these days, 
and it fell about her like a pale-gold 
cascade, beautifully foiled by the royal 
blue silk of her dress, with its puffed 
sleeves, clinched waist and bell-like 
skirt. Mimsy Crystal felt a little 
conscious of her rather wide-collared 
iacy blouse and her black skirt which 
tapered to just above the knee and then 

flared out into a ruche. Miss Lydia 
L'Ange, however, found her , 
conservative dress and her pale, rather' 
vague, childlike face somehow terribly 
reassuring. 

"Mimsy-Mimsy!" she said. "How 
exquisite to see you. It has been 
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aeors. hasn't it? But, you know, I 
have thought of you more often than 
you might guess. Time and again I have 
thought: 'I perfectly must see Mimsy', 
but you know how things are. Life 
bustles along. And now I am only 
impeded to come when I need your 
help, which looks really too dreadful. It 
is rather like borrowing books, isn't 
it?" 

Mimsy found it hard to catch the 
analogy. "Yes, I suppose it is," she 
said in her vague way. 

"But what a lot of books you have, 
and they look quite serious too. I do 
not remember your being a swot at 
school. Are you a don or something 
now? Do they still have lady dons?" 

"So, I am not a don, but a writer." 

"Gh, how charming! What sort of a 
writer? Not a journalist, I hope, though 
I krzw I could trust you even if you 
were." 

"So, no. Not a journalist. A 
poetess." 

"A poetess! Oh how dear! Is not 
that the sweetest thing to be?" Mimsy 
Crystal warmed to the appreciation. Her 
nervousness was beginning to wear off 
and she felt that she could like Miss 
Lydia L'Ange. 

"Vihat help can I give you?" asked 
Mimsy Crystal, knowing that it was 
hard to ask for help and wishing to 
take the burden of the initiative upon 
herself. "Nanny does not like me giving 
money, but I am quite sure I can..." 

"Gh, dear me, no, you sweet 
sweetie. No, no, I have oodles of 
money. No, it is a rather more delicate 
problem than that. It really is making 
me quite ill with apprehension. The 
only time I can remember feeling so 
terrible is when I had the keeping of 
the School House mascot and it 
disappeared. Do you remember? Nobody 
could even imagine how it had gone and 
you traced it down to that 
extraordinary Bingham child. Of 
course, it all seems less important now, 
but at the time I felt you had saved my 

life. You were so clever." 

"You see I was reading Sherlock 
Holmes at the time." 

"And do you still read Sherlock 
Holmes?" 

"Why yes; yes, I do occasionally." 

"Good. Then you will not have lost 
your edge. You see, my present 
problem is very similar." 

"You mean something has been 


stolen ?" 

"Yes, exactly that." 

"And you want me to get it back for 
you?" 

"No, not really. It would not be of 
any real use to me now, but I must 
know who has taken it or I shall never 
have a moment's peace." 

"Perhaps the police would be better 
able..." 

"No, no, no! I could never involve 
the police. It is far too delicate." Her 
voice began to tremble as if tears were 
not far off. "Besides, I am not sure 
that it is really a criminal offence." 

"A private detective, perhaps?" 
suggested Mimsy Crystal gently. 

"No, Mimsy-Mimsy. I simply could 
not bring in somebody like that. I could 
not trust them, and, really, I just 
could not bear to tell them about it. 1 
have not even told my manager. I knew 
you were in Oxford, Mimsy-Mimsy, and 
1 knew that I must come to you. It only 
happened this morning, but already I 
feel as if I have had a terrible secret 
clasped to my bosom for months." 

It was not only that she was easily 
parted from her money. There was 
something about Mimsy Crystal that 
made people think of her when they 
were in trouble. She might be vague 
and scatterbrained and childishly vain, 
but her heart was of the truest. You 
might not trust her to post a letter or 
to buy a pound of tea; but you could 
trust her with your life. 

“Whatever help I can give, it is 
yours," she said quietly. "Tell me what 
has been stolen." 

Miss Lydia L'Ange bit her lip. "My 
hair," she said in a small voice. 

"Your hair?" 

"Yes, look." She took off her hat 
and removed her long, golden wig. 
Beneath it she was as bald as an egg. 

"1 do not understand," said Mimsy 
Crystal. 

"Neither do I," said Miss Lydia 
L'Ange, and the valiant little dyke 
which had been holding back the 
flood-tide of her tears suddenly gave 
way and was overwhelmed. 

It was some little time before she 
could resume. Mimsy Crystal unfolded 
her from her arms and dabbed at her 
eyes with a damp handkerchief. 

"There, now just tell me what you 
can if you feel quite ready." 

"There really isn't much to tell. I 
woke up quite late in my hotel room, 
and it was gone; quite gone. My head 


had somehow been shaved in the 
night." 

"Shaved? Are you sure of that? 
Could it have fallen out from some rare 
disease?" 

“Oh, no. Apart from anything else, 
it was not there. I mean, if one's hair 
had fallen out in the night it would be 
in the bed, would it not? Or else on 
the floor. Probably both. Probably 
everywhere. But it was not. It was 
gone. Not a single lock was left 
behind." She squeezed her eyes but did 
not weep again. 

"But how could anyone possibly 
shave your head without waking you?" 

"That is the mystery. How could 
they? It seems impossible, and yet it 
has happened. But that is not the 
worst of it. More terrifying is the 
question of why they did it. It seems 
like a terrible act of violation which can 
only have been done out of bitter 
hatred. I feel that I have some dreadful 
foe, who sees my every move and who 
can strike with supernatural subtlety at 
my most intimate self. How can I know 
when he will strike again? How can I 
guard against something that seems 
more like some malignant power of 
nature than a human being? 

"Oh, Mimsy-Mimsy, my dolly-heart 
breaks for my hair. I am terrified in 
case someone should learn of it, 
because my hair is one of the things 
that make people love me. But much 
worse is my dread of the whole thing. 
It is worse than any physical fear. 
Never before have I understood how 
real and how awful it must have been, 
for people in older times, to be in 
terror of witchcraft." 

Mimsy Crystal shivered, and then 
she smiled. "I am not going to scoff at 
witchcraft," she said. "Very possibly it 
exists. But I do not think that we have 
to do with that today. Let us try more 
ordinary lines of investigation first." 

"Oh, Mimsy-Mimsy! You are still 
reading Sherlock Holmes. How 
comforting it is to hear you." 

Miss Lydia L'Ange retired to the 
bathroom to repair her face and secure 
her wig. Mimsy Crystal touched a bell 
on her desk, which was answered by 
Betsy, the young housemaid. 

"Could you find me a magnifying- 
glass, Betsy? I am sure there is one" 
about somewhere." 

"A magnifying glass. Miss Crystal? 
Begging your pardon, but isn't that a 
magnifying glass on your desk, next to 


Lydia L'Ange discloses her strange misfortune 



the bell?" 

"Oh yes. So it is. Excellent work, 
Betsy, excellent work." 

She answered Nanny's questions as 
she rummaged her wardrobe for 
something suitably tweedy. 

"No, she does not want money. She 
just wants me to do a little detective 
work. Very confidential. Can't tell even 
you, I fear." 

"Detective work? What do you know 
about detective work, Mimsy?" 

"Oh, I used to do a spot of it in the 


























old days. Before your time, you know." 

, "Before my time was before you were 
born." 

"Oh well, at school then." 

"You cannot possibly wear that 
coachman's overcoat in this weather. 
You will faint away in the street and 
have to be carried home by the 
constabulary." 

They eventually compromised on a 
tweed coat and skirt and a floppy bow 
tie. 

"It is not quite what I had in mind," 
said Mimsy Crystal. 

"Do take care of her. Miss L'Ange," 
said Nanny, much to Mimsy Crystal's 
disgust. 

"Doesn't it take ages to get out of 
the house?" said Mimsy Crystal. Miss 
Lydia L'Ange did not usually experience 
that problem. 

"First stop Doctor Brown," said 
Mimsy Crystal. "He has looked after 
Crystals at Oxford since the year after 
the Flood. You will adore him." 

"Why must we see a doctor?" 

"I want him to analyse a sample of 
your blood. We asked, did we not,. how 
it was possible for someone to shave 
your head without wakening you. I 
have given the matter some 
consideration, and one possibility that 
occurs to me is that you were somehow 
drugged so that you could not wake 
up.” Doctor Brown will be able to 
analyse the blood for the presence of 
such a drug." 

"But Mimsy-Mimsy..." 

"I assure you that Doctor Brown is 
the soul of discretion. If you wish me 
to take your case you must cooperate 
with my methods." 

"Very well. Holmes." 

"Next stop the hotel." At the hotel's 
reception desk, Mimsy Crystal peered 
into her bag and then felt her coat 
pockets. Finally she asked "Might I use 
your tellie?" She was given a rather 
ornate candlestick-type telephone. She 
lifted the receiver and said "Crystal, 
Broad Street.” Instantly the 
voice-activated computer connected her. 
"Oh, Betsy? l am at the County Hotel. 
Could you pick up that magnifying 
glass from the desk and pop it over 
here?" 

By now the manager had arrived. 
“Good day. Miss L'Ange, Miss Crystal. 
How may I be of assistance?" 

"I should like to ask a rather 


unusual question," said Mimsy Crystal. 
“Is it likely that anyone entered or left 
this hotel after the hour of one o'clock 
last night?" 

"I can say with certainty that 
nobody entered or left the hotel 
between one and six a.m. We had an 
extremely important guest last night 
and special security staff were on 
duty." 

"More important than Miss L'Ange?" 

"From the point of view of security, 
madam, yes. There is no harm in my 
now telling you that it was the Duke of 
Strelsau." 

"One of these reconstituted East 
European dukedoms?" 

"Rather more than that, madam. His 
Grace is the special envoy of the Queen 
of Ruritania." 

"Yes, I remember," said Miss Lydia 
L'Ange as they reached her suite. "I 
asked for the best suite in the hotel 
but they said it was taken and put me 
across the corridor. But I fear it does 
not help us greatly. I did not waken 
until half-past ten. This horrid 
business might have happened at any 
time between six and then, or before if 


it was done by someone inside the 
hotel." 

"Yes, that is true, but I feel it may 
help somehow." 

Miss Lydia L'Ange opened the door 
and they were greeted by a tall, rather 
svelte woman whose eyes were red and 
her face drawn with distress. 

"Miss Crystal, this is Joanna, my 
lady's maid." 

Joanna took off Miss Lydia L'Ange s 
coat almost reverentially, while Miss 
L'Ange moved her shoulders to help it 
off with a stylised, puppet-like shrug, 
it seemed as if she was even more 
dollish in her private life than she was 
away from home, or as If her stage 
persona were really more real to her 
than the modified version of it with 


vhich she greeted an old acquaintance.^ 
"Oh, can you help the mistress, Miss 
Crystal?" asked Joanna Imploringly. 
"Really she is not made for this sort of 
distress and I fear that she will break 
down altogether." 

"Oh, Joanna," said Miss L'Ange. Her. 
tone was reproachful, but beneath.^lt 
was a note of horror. 

Mimsy Crystal tactfully ignoteg 
interjection. "I shall do everyt 
my power," she said. 

Joanna withdrew as Mimsy ?'s 
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began to examine various items and 
parts of the room with her magnifying 
glass {which had arrived during her 
interview with the manager). She had 
really no Idea what she was looking for, 
but it seemed in keeping with the part, 
and she felt that inspiring confidence in 
the patient was an important aspect of 
the work. She certainly looked very 
businesslike. 

"Did you occupy this suite alone?" 

"Why yes, of course." 

"Joanna did not sleep here?" 

"No, she had a room further down 
the corridor." 

"Was the door locked?" 

"Yes, I always lock my door." 

"Had Joanna a key?" 

"Yes, and of course the staff would 
have pass keys." 

"Of course." 

"And locks can be picked." 

"I am not trying to implicate Joanna, 
only to assemble all the salient facts in 
my mind." 

"Yes, I am sorry." 

"No need to be, old thing." 

Miss Lydia L'Ange smiled warmly, for 
the first time since the blow had fallen. 
"You are a lambkin." 

"Thank you. You are quite a brick 
yourself. Despite what Joanna said, I 
think you are holding up very well 
indeed." 

"Oh, I do. I am good at that. Any 
crumbling goes on inside." 

"Stiff upper. Most commendable." 

"Speaking of which, I must plip over 
to the theatre. I have really played 
enough truant for one day. Shall I 
leave you here?" 

"No. I have finished here for now. I 


think I shall accompany you and feel 
the atmosphere of the rehearsal. Look 
out for jealous understudies, that sort 
of thing." 

"Doesn't it sound absurd? Really, 
you'll find nothing like that in our little 
troupe." 

As they passed through the foyer a 


telephone rang and a voice called: "For 
you. Miss Crystal." She took the 
receiver, and after a brief 
conversation, of which her part 
isted largely of "Yes" and "I see", 
'olned Miss Lydia L'Ange. 
ling interesting?" 

lector Brown. He says that 
hejrequired strength would 
ve'jrsome'' trace in the blood 
arcls. It would appear,' 


Lydia, that you were not drugged." 

Mimsy Crystal was delighted with the 
opportunity to mingle with the 
dolly-singer troupe of which Miss Lydia 
L'Ange was the star attraction. They 
seemed a charming group of girls. Some 
were fairly ordinary out of costume, 
but others were really very "dolly" 
even to chat to. All of them were to 
some degree infected by the "dolly" 
spirit. Most of them laughed a lot. One 
could not tell, of course, whether some 
hidden evil lurked within the blithe and 
bonny breast, but on the whole one 
suspected not. It might perhaps have 
been more obliging of the troupe to be 
a hotbed of passion, jealousy and 
mutual suspicion, but this after all was 
real life and not some lurid piece of 
twentieth-century fiction. 

Since one of the popularly-named 
"Fireside Acts" had regulated television 
broadcasting to two hours per day — 
one in the daytime and one in the 
evening, the daytime hour being 

divided between education and 
children's entertainment and Sunday 
broadcasting being strictly religious — 
popular theatrical productions such as 
the Dolly shows had enjoyed a massive 
surge of public enthusiasm. Even a 
fairly minor troupe — if it followed the 
well-loved formulas and presented the 
latest songs — could pack theatres in 
the provincial towns, while a famous 
one would be sold out weeks in 
advance. Each troupe was fiercely 
independent. Large business interests 
had attempted to buy up the small 
companies as soon as it became clear 
that the theatrical revival was taking 
place on a huge scale and was 
supplanting older forms of 

entertainment, but the powerful 
Oligopolies Commission had acted firmly 
to prevent the purchases. 

The Angelic Dolly-Follies was not in 
the first rank of theatrical troupes, but 
it was gaining steadily in popularity, 
largely due to the magnetic charm of 
Miss Lydia L'Ange, whose name on the 
posters was larger than that of the 
troupe. She was considered by many to 
be the ideal Dolly both in appearance 
and in manner. She spoke in public of 
her dolly-heart and people liked to 
believe that she was a real walking 
dolly. Having seen her at school, 
before the dolly craze began, Mimsy 
was inclined to think that she was, and 
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Mimsy Crystal interviews Miss Lindy Lynne 



had always been. 

During rehearsals, the theatre was 
alive with the excitement and vivacity 
of a naturally gay group of young 
people who know that the work they 
love is riding on the crest of a wave of 
public adulation. Everyone seemed so 
good-natured and effervescent that it 
was hard to imagine that any of them 
nurtured any secret hatred. More 
practically, it must be obvious to the 
most jealous member that a blow against 
Miss Lydia L'Ange was a blow against 
her own livelihood. Another troupe 


might well have a motive, but hardly a 
member of this one unless that motive 
be a dark and private one. 

The nearest thing Miss Lydia L’Ange 
had to an understudy was a 
black-bobbed bright-young-dolly named 
Miss Lindy Lynne. Her manner was 
rather different from that of Miss Lydia 
L'Ange. Her movements were crisp and 
bird-like. When she talked, she moved 
her head as if it had a number of 
''settings” and it "clicked" from one to 
another, causing the waxed-looking 
points of her bob to swing fetchingly 
about her face. Her black eyes glittered 
with infectious gaiety and her dark red 
cupid's bow lips parted to show 
startlingly white teeth. She adjusted 
her white tie, bounced her cane in the 
air, catching it with the other hand and 
danced a few steps toward Mimsy 
Crystal, who put on her best local 
reporter's manner. 

"How do you find Oxford, Miss 
Lynne?" 

"Why, straight on from Swindon. 
You can't miss it. Full of colleges and a 
tower bang in the middle. Isn't that 
terrible ? I am lost without a script, 
truly I am. But really I love Oxford. 
Of course, one has to say that, does 
one not? But really I do. We were all so 
excited when we set out for Oxford." 

"What do you think of Miss Lydia 
L’Ange?" 

"Are you a reporter or what are 
you?" 

"No, I am not a reporter. I just 
popped in. Isn't it extraordinary how 
people just answer questions if you ask 
them in a businesslike manner?" 

"Just walked in! What fun! I would 
love to think of things like that, but I 
never think of anything interesting 
without a script." 

"On the contrary. Miss Lynne,j; 
find your impromptu conversation^, 
engaging." 

"Oh, really ?" 

"Yes, shall we go on' v |wjj 
interview?" . 

"Oh yes, I love interviews,"! 

"Everyone seems very bubb 
friendly here. Is it really like thaf;| 

"Oh yes, it is. That is whctt- 
it so delightful. I was a idollg 
w^fen we hardly made enoug^'|||f 
our fares from town to towri^W 
- would have stayed even .ifiitljl 
never changed. Such a delightf 
and such charming people." 

"And Miss L'Ange: isASs' 



wonderful as she seems?" 

"Oh, much more so. She is really 
very generous and so amusing. She 
does have the odd tantrum — do not we 
all? — but she is always as sweet as 
lollipops afterwards to make up for it." 

"Miss Lynne, on stage please." The 
resounding male voice was followed by 
the powerful figure of Mr Myron 
Caldwell, the troupe's director. "Who is 
this, a reporter?" 

"No, she just walked in." 

"Well, you can just walk out again." 

"I am a friend of Miss L'Ange, she 
knows I am here. You can ask her if 
you wish." 

"Very well. Go and sit in the 
auditorium and stop making a nuisance 
of yourself." 

"A thoroughly disagreeable fellow," 
thought Mimsy Crystal. "One could 
happily suspect him of any crime. Any 
crime except that of ruining his 
troupe." 

As Mimsy Crystal took her seat in 
the empty auditorium. Miss Lydia 
L'Ange came upon stage. She looked 
charming in Wedgwood blue with a tear 
painted on one cheek. Her movements 
somehow combined a marionettish 
stiffness with a liquid grace, and the 
combination lent a curious poignancy to 
her wistful song: 

Here I am, remember me? 

It is not long since we were we. 

Now you are you and I am me 

Again. 

If you can remember me 

Then you must remember we 

And if remembered, can't it be 
. Again? 

All the stars we danced beneath 
'aye winked out 
ij.by one; 

ijh.the grey, cold light of day 

ffis'oy . . 
jfyn., 
mr 

mgrtiy;a. broken part 
at'we were, with half a heart. 

rmnlszi it tnh. 


'ggsesrpakeyit whole and let us start 

aS‘”a typical popular song of the 
^he''keening violins and warbling 
were accomplished, but very 
Piejstandard accompaniment for a 
fSg’the sort. The girl-dolls and 
fipljjgirls in fact — Miss Lindy 


Lynne was the leading boy-doll) 
striking stylised poses with each phrase 
and humming a background had been 
seen in a hundred similar shows, yet 
somehow Miss Lydia L'Ange, the 
lemon-gold dolly-angel, cast a spell 
which seemed almost to raise it to the 
heights of tragedy. 

Dolly-singing was frivolous and was 
intended to be; yet dolls have been 
with us since the dawn of history. The 
doll contains for us a thousand age-old 
associations of joy and of sadness, of 
innocence, both triumphant and abused, 
of gaiety, of desolation and even of 
horror. Miss Lydia L'Ange seemed to 
command the whole gamut, touching 
unseen chords within the human heart 
with a sureness and a subtlety which 
never failed to stir ancient affections 
and ancient longings. It was a sensation 
which was all the more powerful for 
being so unexpected and taking place in 
such an unlikely setting. One's heart 
was ambushed, as it were, on the way 
to the circus. Rough costers who came 
to look at the pretty girls went away 
dazed and emotionally emptied. Young 
children would be haunted for the rest 
of their lives by the vision of Miss 
Lydia L'Ange singing out her heart and 
theirs against a background of tinsel 
stars and a painted fairytale castle. 

The song ended. Miss Lindy Lynne 
wiped the tear away from the angel's 
face and they went into a delightfully 
frivolous duet. If the previous song 
had expressed something of what Miss 
Lydia L'Ange was feeling within her, 
this certainly expressed the precise 
opposite, yet she sang it as 
consummately as she had sung the 
other, sending ripples of irrepressible 
gaiety chasing one another across the 
ether of the auditorium. 

"What a splendid trouper she is," 
thought Mimsy Crystal. "I wish I could 
say the same of myself. I am utterly 
baffled. Unless I am visited with some 
outrageous stroke of luck I shall have 
to confess defeat and let the poor thing 
down completely." 

And then it struck her. A stroke of 
luck. Of course. She had already hac 
it. The most adorable stroke of luck a 
detective could ever wish for. Quietly 
she left the auditorium and stepped, 
blinking, into the sunshine. She was 
tempted to whistle the tune of the 
jaunty duet in the street, but somehov, 
these things always got back to Nanny. 
She made her way back to the hotel 
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feeling that unless she missed her 
guess, she was easily the luckiest 
Mimsy Crystal in Oxford. 

To persuade the manager to let her 
speak to the house detective was the 
work of more than a moment, but not 
much more. He was a middle-aged man 
with a drooping moustache. He did not 
seem particularly detectivish and 
reminded Mimsy Crystal more of the 
school porter at Granchester then 
anything else. "He probably used to be 
one of those Scotland Yard bunglers 
who get in the way of chaps like Holmes 
and myself," she thought, and resolved 
to be kind but firm. 

"Where did the Duke of Strelsau 
sleep last night?" 

"Well now..." said the detective. He 
obviously did not like giving out 
information. 

"He slept in the room opposite Miss 
Lydia L'Ange, did he not?" 

"Yes, he did." 

"And there were security officers in 
the corridor, were there not?" 

"Weil now..." 

"Of course there were. Plain clothes 
men from the Ruritanian Secret Service. 
No doubt they worked in close liasion 
with you, being head of security here." 

This was the right tack. "That's 
right, miss. I helped them plan their 
operations, you might say." 

"And were in close contact at all 
times, no doubt." 

"Oh yes, I buzzed up and down." 

"How many were in the corridor?" 

"At least four all the time. Two at 
each end." 

"And did anyone enter or leave any 
of the rooms after one o'clock?" 

The house detective produced his 
notebook with a flourish and opened it. 
"Eight twenty-seven: Miss Marsh leaves 
her room, proceeds straight down to 
breakfast. Does not return until her 
mistress rings for her at ten 
thirty-three." 

"That is Miss Joanna Marsh, Miss 
L'Ange's lady's maid?" 

"Yes, miss. Ten forty-five, two 
maids bring breakfast to his Grace's 
rocm." 

"Thank you, that is as far as 1 need 
to oo. There was no other movement in 
the corridor between one and a quarter 
to eleven?" 

"Only the Ruritanians having the 
occ gasper, miss. Believe you me, they 
were sharp boys. If anybody had 
sneezed they'd have known it." 


"And nobody could have got into 
Miss L'Ange's room through a window?" 

"They would have had to do that 
from the yard, miss, and there was a 
Ruritanian out there all night." 

"What do you think of the possibility 
of someone's having been concealed in 
Miss L'Ange's room before she retired?" 

"Between you and me, miss — and if 
you should mention it to anyone else I'd 
deny it — that room was searched half 
an hour before she got back from her 
party. Searched with a tooth-comb it 
was, miss. Those Ruritanians weren't 
taking any chances." 


"So you see, Nanny, I couldn't have 
been luckier." 

"I thought you could not discuss the 
case with me, Mimsy." 

"Who said that?" 

"You did." 

"Now why would I have said a thing 
like that? Why, Nanny, you are my 
closest confidante. A client can discuss 
his case before you as freely as before 
myself." 

"A client, Mimsy? I hope you are not 
contemplating some excursion into 
vulgar professionalism." 

"Oh, no, Nanny. Just a figure of 
speech. Literary allusion, you know." 

"One never does know with you, 
Mimsy." 

"But the case, Nanny, the case. I 
have laid the facts before you. What do 
you make of it?" 

"I think I am Watson in this game, 
Mimsy. I do not have to make anything 
of it." 

"But you would if you could, 
wouldn't you, Nanny?" said Mimsy 
rather pleadingly. 

"Of course I would, darling. I wish 
to help this poor girl just as you do, 
but I really cannot make anything of it. 
What do you think?" 

"I really have been very lucky. 
Because of the Ruritanian visit, we 


have been able to eliminate virtually 
every possibility." 

"But it still doesn't leave us with 
anything, does it, Mimsy?" 

"Yes, Nanny, I am very much afraid 
it does." 

"But what?" 

"When you have eliminated ? .the 
impossible, what remains, how eyjg 
improbable, must be the truth. 

Nanny felt a slight shivS 
through her frame. "What do.you 
dear?" 
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"The person who shaved Miss Lydia 
L'Ange's head was Miss Lydia L'Ange 
herself. There is no other possibility." 

"But why?" 

"That is the question. Assuming that 
she is not playing some absurd practical 
joke upon us, we must conclude that 
she is unaware that she has done it and 
genuinely believes it to have been done 
by somebody else." 

"Which means..." 

"A split personality? A malevolent 
inner self with a desire to punish her 
outer persona? Some form of mental 
disturbance, certainly.' Nanny, you 
know a lot about people and you 
disapproved of Miss L'Ange. Do you 
think her dolly-ness could be a sign of 
mental disturbance? Ora cause of it?" 

"Well, Mimsy, it is no good calling 
me as an expert witness, but in my 
view affectation is a perfectly healthy 
thing. You can like it or not like it, 
but it is quite healthy." 

"Yes, that is what I thought too. 
But there was one thing that worried 
me. When Joanna spoke of her breaking 
down she turned as white as death. It 
seemed rather odd at the time." 

"You think she is afraid of some 
mental trouble?" 

"She may be. Certainly if there is 
any reason to suspect it she has much 
to fear. Apart from anything else it is 
so unfashionable. People find anything 
like that horribly sordid and passe. 
The merest hint of it would ruin her 
miroir . She might as well be involved in 
some premarital impropriety." 

"What will you do, Mimsy?" 

"I hardly know. I am not a police 
detective who is obliged to proceed to 
the bitter end. I feel tempted to drop 
the case and pretend defeat, but the 
anxiety may be worse than the worst of 
news. I think I shall go back to the 
hotel and see if there may not be 
something I have missed." 

"Not on your own, you won't." 

"Very well, but I fear you will not 
require your service revolver this 
time. " 

The house detective had hardened 
somewhat in the interim. "You come 
nosing about again ?" 

contrary," said Mimsy 
believe I forgot to 
gjaWt&n[£jyoU' for your valuable time. " 
^HBBjM g yashiinihq'.' golden sovereign 
^^jajpMrse. "By the bye, did Miss 
.i&fcs,. §Effi»'e* >anv communications of any 


sort last night?" 

"How do you mean?" 

"Oh, telephone calls, that sort of 
thing." 

"How would I know?" 

"Security was very tight. Perhaps 
you thought it prudent to listen to any 
calls taking place that night." 

"We don't do that sort of thing 
here." 

"Oh, come now, you aren't above 
allowing the occasional room to be 
searched." 

"Never heard of such a thing." 

Mimsy took out another sovereign 
and chinked the two together. 

"Well, perhaps you just put tracers 
on them to be on the safe side." 

"Perhaps we did." 

"Would you like to check your little 
book just to be sure?" 

He drew out his book and flicked the 
pages. "Miss L. L'Ange. One call, 
incoming. Twelve thirty-six a.m. 
Caller, Doctor Martin Fender, Belgrave 
Square." 

"Thank you," said Mimsy Crystal, 
dropping the coins into his hand. "You 
have been most helpful. May I use your 
tellie?" She picked up the receiver. 
"Reference. Medical Directory. Doctor 
Martin Fender, Belgrave Square." The 
synthesised female voice articulated the 
information in a careful Oxford 
intonation. 

"It is as I feared," said Mimsy 
Crystal as they mounted the stairs to 
Miss Lydia L'Ange's rooms. "Doctor 
Fender is a psycho-analyst. Quite a 
formidable one, too. Apparently he used 
to appear on television and to be quite 
famous before that sort of thing went 
out of fashion." 

Nanny prowled the suite with 
Mimsy's magnifying glass as Mimsy 
Crystal talked to its owner. 

"Thinks she might succeed where I 
have failed," said Mimsy Crystal 
tolerantly. 

"Have you discovered anything, 
Mimsy-Mimsy?" 

"We progress. Slowly , but we 
progress. Can you tell me anything 
about your dealings with Doctor Martin 
Fender ?" 

Miss Lydia L'Ange looked shocked. 
"Good gracious, Mimsy-Mimsy, however 
did you unearth that?" 

"We have our methods." 

"Well, he was my mother's 
dotty-doctor. Not that my mother was 
dotty, of course, but she had a notion 
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that everyone should be analysed. One 
of these funny twentieth-century ideas. 
All to do with animals and animus or 
something." 

"Were you analysed?" 

"Oh yes, mother made me go a bit." 

"When did you stop?" 

"Oh, ages ago. My manager said it 
would be disastrous for my career." 

"When was the last time you spoke to 
Doctor Fender?" 

"I don't know. Ages ago." 

"You did not speak to him last 
night?" 

"No, of course not. What a strange 
idea." 

Nanny came over and whispered a 
few words in Mimsy Crystal's ear. 

"Nanny believes she may have found 
a clue. Do you mind if we take this 
away with us?" 

"Yes, of course. It is only an empty 
hat box." 

"Thank you so much. We must go 
now, but I hope that when I see you 
again everything will be much clearer." 

Miss Lydia L'Ange gripped Mimsy 
Crystal's wrist with a cold hand. "Oh, 
Mimsy-Mimsy, it is not something 
terrible, is it?" 

"I hope not," said Mimsy Crystal, 
"but whatever it is, I know that you 
will face it with courage and in the end 
defeat it. Stiff upper, little angel." 

They hailed a hansom. 

"So, Nanny, you have found 

something I overlooked." 

"I should hope so. You cannot even 
find your toothbrush in the morning." 

"Very well, what is it?" 

Nanny opened the hat box. Inside 
was a tightly-packed mas of lemon-gold 
hair. 

Most trains were steam trains by 
those days, but you could still take the 
tiny but powerful Midland Bullet if you 
could afford the fare. Consequently it 
was only very early in the evening 
when Mimsy Crystal took her seat in 
Doctor Martin Fender's consulting room. 

Doctor Fender was a relic of a 
bygone era. A man well advanced in 
middle age, he wore a light grey suit 
without a waistcoat and with cuffs that 
looked as though they did not really 
unbutton. Even his air of 

self-satisfaction had somehow a period 
flavour. 

"Thank you for seeing me at such 


short notice. Doctor Fender." 

"Call me Martin ." 

"Er, thank you . " 

"How can I help you. Mimosa?" 

Mimsy Crystal giggled. "Nobody ever 
calls me Mimosa." 

"Okay, what do they call you?" 

"Miss Crystal. " 

"Great. So what can I do for you?" 

"I really came to speak to you about 
Miss Lydia L'Ange." 

"Lydia... Oh, you mean Jane 
Marston. What about her?" 

"Does she have any history of mental 
disturbance?" 

"Come on, I can't talk about things 
like that." 

"When did you last speak to her?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Some time in '23, 
f'd say." 

"Not since then?" 

"No, I don't think so." 

"You didn't speak to her last night?" 

"No way." He spoke calmly, but his 
face was ashen. 

"Doctor Fender, I happen to know 
that you did speak to her last night. I 
simply wish to- know what you spoke 
about. You see. Miss L'Ange herself 
has no recollection of the conversation. 

I assure you that it is rather 
important. I am acting for Miss L'Ange 
in a somewhat delicate affair and it is 
important for me to know something 
about her mental condition. 1 am acting 
on her behalf. Doctor Fender. You may 
ring her to confirm that if you wish." 

As she spoke, the doctor seemed to 
recover himself. “Okay," he said. "I'll 
tell you. I had to be discreet, because 
it would cause a lot of hassle with her 
career if this came out. But the truth 
is that Jane is psychotic." 

"Yes, I thought so. What form does 
it take?" 

"Well, in layman's terms you could 
call it a kind of split personality. 
Outwardly she really believes herself to 
be a sort of half-doll, but within her is 
another persona which rebels against 
this. The doll-personality has refused 
to see me for two years, but the other 
personality has kept in regular contact. 

I called her last night because I was 
afraid that things were building to a 
head." / 

"I suppose you saw this developing 
even before she started refusing to see 
you." 

"Yes, I would say I have had a 
pretty deep insight into her personality 


for some years." I 

"You worked with her very deeply in j 
her adolescence, didn't you? Uncovered 
her earliest childhood experiences. 
Hypnotic regression, that sort of 
thing." 

"Yes, that's right. I was in a 
position to see exactly what was going 
on inside her." 

"Would you say it was possible that 
this other persona might engage in some 
vindictive act to punish the 
doll-personality?" 

"I wouldn't rule that out." 

"I had come to a somewhat similar 
conclusion myself. But can you tell me 
why this split came about?" 

"Who can say for sure? My guess is 
that while one side of her has 
completely accepted the trivialising male 
image of women and consented to climb 
on a stage every day to be symbolically 
raped and devoured by having her 
adult womanhood stripped away from 
her, displaying only the childlike toy of 
masculine fantasy, that side of her 
which demands to be treated as a real, 
equal human being is rising up within 
her, like a downtrodden people rising 
up against an imperialistic oppressor." 

Mimsy Crystal listened in wonder. It 
was rather like hearing a Victorian 
matron demand in the name of decency 
that the piano legs should be covered. 
One had heard that people used to talk 
like this, but one took it more as the 
caricature of one age by another than 
as literal truth. 

"Thank you so much. Doctor Fender, 
you have been most helpful." She rose 
to qo. "Oh, one last question." 

"Yes?" 

"Why did you do it?" 

She saw his knuckles whiten as he 
gripped the edge of the desk. For a 
moment she wished she had not left 
Nanny outside. "Do what?" he croaked, 
struggling to regain his calm. 

"Come, Doctor, I think we can drop 
the pretence. You hypnotised Miss 
L'Ange over a period of years. You 
gave her a post-hypnotic command. A 
particular word which, when spoken by 
you, would put her into an immediate 
trance. All hypnotists do that. It saves 
a lot of time. Last night, you called her 
on the telephone. You used the word to 
put her into a trance. You deepened 
her hypnotic state and then you gave 
her another post-hypnotic command. 
She was to cut off her hair. She was to 
shave her head. She was to conceal 


every trace of having done so and then 
she was to forget the whole thing, 
including the fact that you had spoken 
to her. 

"You will be pleased to know. 
Doctor, that she did. exactly what you 
said. It would have been perfect if it 
had not been for the fact that the Duke 
of Strelsau, special envoy of the Queen 
of Ruritania, happened to be staying at 
the hotel that night. The security staff 
tapped every call coming in or going 
out. We have the entire conversation on 
tape." 

The doctor's head sunk into his 
hands. "I don't believe it." 

"So the only thing that makes me 
curious is why you did it." 

"I don't believe it," repeated the 
doctor. 

"Very well, let me make a few 
suggestions. Psycho-analysis is not 
very popular any more, is it? Your 
patients get older every year and they 
are not being replaced. You do not like 
being shunted onto the sidelines and 
you do not like your precious theories 
falling into desuetude. You wished to 
make what they call a come-back, but 
nobody would listen to you any more. 
You were no longer fashionable. But 
you had, or could contrive to have, a 
hold over someone who was; one of the 
most popular and fashionable figures of 
the age — a prominent dolly-singer. I 
suggest that you planned to make her 
reveal her baldness in some dramatic 
gesture — probably on stage. She 
would then break down in a storm of 
publicity — you have already instilled 
in her the fear of such a breakdown — 
and you would step in with your tale of 
split personalities and phantom 
conquistadors. The world would listen 
and the cure could not fail to be 
miraculous, since the disease was a 
fraud to begin with. To regain your 
position you were prepared to blight 
the life of an innocent girl who was 
once placed in your care." 

"No." Doctor Fender was finally 
stung into response. "It wasn't that. 
Not just that. I wanted to save her. To 
save her from herself. It is true that 
her inner, liberated, personality had 
not manifested itself, but it must, 
nevertheless, have been there. She was 
refusing to face up to real life; 
repressing her true emotional responses 
beneath a repertoire of stylised 
gestures." 

"If that is true of her, why is it not 
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true of any dolly-singer?" ^ _ 

• i>oh it is of course it is. That was 
part of my plan. To alert the public to 
the dangers of these apparently 

harmless fantasies." ... 

"1 have been mixing with Miss 
L'Ange's troupe this afternoon They 

seem to me perfectly happy, healthy, 

innocent young people. 1 . : c 

"Oh yes they seem to be. That is 
because they are repressing their real 
anxieties and desires. Innocence! They 
sav the world has regained its 
innocence. All it has regained are its 
illusions. What is this 'innocence' but a 
middle-class construct which..." 

"Doctor Fender, I have not come 
here to discuss psychological theories, 
however fascinating. My interests in 
this case are purely forensic. The only 
reason I did not call accompanied by 
the police is that public exposure of the 
case would not be in the best interests 
of my client. Your post-hypnotic 
command will be removed by another 
hypnotist and 1 merely wish to warn 
you never to interfere with my client 
again. I need hardly remind you that if 
your malpractices ever came to light 
you would no longer have to worry 
about having a dwindling number of 
patients. Good day. Doctor." 

"But how did you know?" asked 
Nanny, as the Bullet hurtled back to 
Oxford. 

"1 did not know. It was pure bluff. 
Like you I did not feel that Miss L'Ange 
was mad. I did not wish to believe it 
and felt it my duty to investigate every 
other possibility before accepting it. 
The fact that she had cut off her own 
hair was inescapable; so I set myself 
the task of seeing whether I could form 
any tenable hypothesis other than 
madness which would explain it. Such a 
hypothesis would have to include Doctor 
Fencer's telephone call and Miss 
L'Ar.oe's inability to remember it, since 
it was beyond credibility that this could 
be a mere coincidence. Only one such 
hypothesis was consistent with the facts 
and the only way to test it was by a 
gambit which would, if the doctor was 
guiltv, destroy his psychological 
defences and compel him to confess. I 
was terrified, but I kept telling myself 
that I had nothing to lose except a few 
miles of face. I worked up to it during 
the interview. First I established that 
he rod hypnotised her in the past. 


Then there was his shocked reaction 
when I told him I knew about the tel lie 
call and his obvious relief when I did 
not seem to know its contents. AH those 
thinqs emboldened me for the final ploy 
and the daring bluff about the taped 

conversation. . 

"Splendid stuff, was It not? Holmes 
would have done as well, of course, but 
hardly better." 

"What are you doing back here? 
demanded Mr Myron Caldwell as Mimsy 
Crystal made her way backstage. 

"Please, it is imperative that 1 speak 
to Miss L'Ange. I have something to tell 
her that will put her mind at rest and 
improve her performance. 

"You’re too late, she has gone on. 

"May I wait until an interval or 

something?" . 

Mr Caldwell's voice softened. 
"Alright, sit down. She can do with a 
bit of mind-at-resting, I can tell you. 

"Poor thing. Has she seemed very 

^ "Well not upset, exactly. More 
vague and far-away. Not like herself at 
alb Especially after that telephone 
rail " 

"Telephone call..." Suddenly she 
was cut short by a. terrible shriek. Miss 
Lindy Lynne rushed from the stage. 

"Oh, Mr Caldwell. She is bald! Lydia 
is bald! She took her wig off in front 
of them all, then she fainted." 

"What are you babbling about. 

Mimsy Crystal stood up. "Get me a 
telephone, right away." She ^ atc !)® d 
the proffered receiver. Fe ? d ® / 
Belgrave Square - get me a sound-link 
to the auditorium — Doctor Fender, you 
did it. You are mad, do you realise 

th3 "Mad? What is madness? Aren't you 
all mad? Isn't madness often saner than 

"You hypnotised the P°° r 
dolly-angel. You made her cut off her 
beautiful hair and now you have 
exposed her before the whole world. 

"Yes, of course. You know all that. 
Of course I exposed her I had to 
expose her. Don't you see? Innocence 
what is innocence? Madness, what is 

His voice echoed and re-echoed from 
a dozen speakers about the auditorium 
as Miss Lydia L’Ange slowly recovered 
herself. She rose and placed a hand 
upon her heart. Then she made a deep. 
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Her Last Bow 



marionettish curtsey and was led gently 
offstage by two boy-doll attendants to a 
rapturous standing ovation. 


The morning papers were full of it. 
Mimsy Crystal did not have to open one 
of them. It was always on the front 
page. One carried a picture of the 
fainting Miss L'Ange, with the headline 
"Fallen Angel"; another showed pictures 
of Miss L'Ange and of Doctor Fender 
side by side, with the headline "Beauty 
and the Beast". Another showed Doctor 
Fender beneath the banner headline 
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HAVE ALWAYS contended that what 
this maggie needed was a less serious 
approach to life. More jinks; more 
parties; more music and hotter music. 
And what do we get? Why, this. The 
ignominious break-up of the Pippsie 
Page. Look at it. Its own mother would 
not know it. Not a page at all, but a 
series of little blots spread out through 
the maggie. This is not an anti-Pippsie 
policy, I must say, in fairness to our 
esteemed Editrix. It is simply my 
punishment for writing this piece at the 
last minute. They are so strict, these 
Edwardians. 

* But down to business. Gaining 
rapidly in the it-thing stakes is the 
wonderful ANNETTE HANSHAW — 
certainly if Miss GENEVIEVE FALCONER 
is any arbiter of taste, which she is. 
Miss HANSHAW’s creamy-crystal_ voice 
and delicately thespian affectation of 


"Svengali!". Mimsy Crystal herself had 
her photograph in a number of them, 
usually captioned "Girl Detective" and 
in one case, where a sub-editor had 
been carried away by her childlike 
appearance, "Schoolgirl Detective." 

Svengali, though, was the word of 
the moment. Not a single paper — not 
even the Times — failed to mention that 
name at least half a dozen times. 

The whole affair gave Miss L'Ange's 
career that final impetus which was 
needed to lift her out of the ruck of 
the rising starlets, to become the star 
of the English musical stage. The 
wonderful, real-life melodrama proved 
that she truly was the real, beautiful, 
poignant dolly-angel that everyone 
loved to believe she was. 

Even Nanny could not resist 
accompanying Mimsy Crystal to the West 
End premiere of the world's first 
all-dolly musical. Trilby. She sat 
transfixed like a child as set piece after 
spectacular set piece displayed Miss 
Lydia L'Ange's own brand of 
mesmerism, so much more potent than 
that of any Svengali. 

"I must confess I would not have 
missed that for anything," said Nanny. 

Not that there was any danger of 
missing it, for, as we all know, it is 
still running today. 
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Ungainly it may be, but it expresses an exact shade of meaning which other¬ 
wise requires an entire essay. Well, here it is — the essay, we mean - and. 


That Indispensable Word 


We HAVE RECEIVED a certain amount 
of comment from correspondents over 
the use of the word ’groosh’ and its 
adjectival form ‘grooshy’ in the Magpie. 
It has been suggested that it is an 
ungainly, modern-sounding locution 
which has no place within these 
hullowed pages. I view these comments 
with sympathy. It is certainly something 
of a hobbledehoy of a word. But then 
what it expresses is a hobbledehoy of a 
thing. Horrid as the word is, it is 
almost onomatopceic, and it expresses 
something for which there is no other 
word. Its meaning is wide, but not 
loose. When people ask why it is used 
so often I can only assume that they do 
not properly know what it means, 
because once one does know what it 
means one realises that whether one 
likes it or not it has made itself 
indispensable. It describes something 
which cannot otherwise be described or 
even mentioned. Something which is so 
pervasive in the modern world that it is 
difficult not to mention it once one has 
gained the word with which to do so. 

Somebody once said that if we cannot 
name a thing- we are at its mercy, or if 
somebody did not once say it, somebody 
has now. It is certainly true of groosh, 
which is an insidious and pervasive 
thing which, once named and identified, 
loses much of its power. Groosh may 
not be a pleasant word, but it is the 
one which has grown up to describe the 
thing, which in itself is not pleasant. 

Like many words which describe a 
whole area of sensibility, groosh is 
difficult to define concisely. Modern 
sickliness is the way one friend put it, 
but that, while true enough, is not 
really very precise. Let us consider 
examples of groosh in various areas of 
life. 

In popular music, the wholesale 
invasion of groosh is said to have 
begun with a record entitled Sergeant 
Mustard’s Lonely Hearts Club Band, or 
something of that sort, made by a 
Liverpool ensemble aptly named the 
Booties, This ensemble was apparently 
fairly famous at the time for bouncy 
little pop-songs of a type which you 
would not have enjoyed hearing but 
would not actually have made you 
violently ill. Sergeant Mustard was a 


new departure. I do not claim to have 
heard it — there are limits to the 
lasting scars I am prepared to inflict 
upon my psyche in the course of 
research — but I am reliably informed 
that it was pretentious, it was full of 
that peculiar brand of mawkish 
sentimentalism which belongs to people 
who dismiss all decent, old-fashioned 
sentiment as ‘sentimental’ and it was 
dripping with groosh. Since that time 
almost all popular music which was not 
made up of aggressive thumpings and 
yowlings (aggressive thumpings and 
yowlings are not grooshy) has been 
unspeakably grooshy. Sergeant M. was 
not the first grooshy piece of music to 
be made, but it was a landmark in 
grooshiness. It reached heights 
thitherto unattained and it established 
grooshiness as a more or less universal 
characteristic of modern popular music.* 

The archetypal grooshy ‘personality’ 
must surely be David Frost. He oozes 
the stuff like a perforated toothpaste 
tube. I do not say this in order to be 
Personally unpleasant but purely tor 
illustrative purposes. You must have 
noticed that Mr Frost oozes somethina, 
if you think about what it is that he 
oozes then you will understand what 
groosh is. 

The tirst (and only) really grooshy 
British Prime Minister was Edward 
Heath. The grooshiest British periodical 
was and is Cosmopolitan. The groosh 
capital of the world is California. 

Here, in no special order, is a list 
of archetypally grooshy things. Two 
apologies in advance: it may be a shade 
cated (one tries not to keep abreast of 
these things) and one could probabl}' 
include dozens of television and other 


* Y ou 

hour 

classical 


hdve perhaps been unfortunate enough 10 
modern popularised orchestrations ol 
I music, such us arc played m the mistier 


sort ol supermarket. The constant clin-thump- 
chu-thump rhythm which continues beneath the 
Ilaeh or Strauss, on the theory that without it 
the post- ' 60 s pului could not understand the 


music, is the very heartbeat ol l.ow Groosh. The 


neurotic squeaks and twitters of modern 'serious' 


music are typical ol what may be called the 
cerebral unintelligcnee of High Groosh. When a 
modern singer sings a song oi the 'Zlls or of the 
■ails, the thing that makes it cloving instead ol 
crisp or caressing, that sets your teeth on edge 
and makes you cry lor Hutch or Bing as a child 
cries tor its mother, is groosh. 
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public ’personalities’ if one was aware of 
them which, thankfully, one is not. 

Hippies. Yuppies. Stripped pine 
furniture. Habitat. Gestalt therapy, 
transactional analysis and all kindred 
therapies. Muesli. Fitted carpets. 
Modern poetry. Modern art. Modern 
music. Open marriages. Sports clothes 
not worn for sports. Having a television 
in the drawing room. Saying ’have a 
nice day’. Words like’sexist’ and’racist’ 
when used by ordinary people as if 
they were real words (their use by 
political ranters is not grooshy). 
Prefacing a woman’s name with ’Ms’. 
Woody Allen. Children under fifteen 
having ’girlfriends’ and ‘boyfriends’. 
Decorating one’s rooms with tangled 
wire llamas, collections of interesting 
sun-spectacles and other oddities. 
Calling people one does not know well 
by their first names. Scatter cushions. 
The Alternative Service Book and the 
New English Bible. Aerobics. 
Leg-warmers. Talking in metric- 
measures (unless you are foreign). 
Tubular steel and smoked glass 
furniture. 


‘intellectuals’ in the 1930s and was no 
less grooshy then than it is now. The 
vegetarian-teetotal-rational ist-agnos tic - 
freethinker of the Ethical Societies from 
the 1890s onwards was as grooshy as 
any modern television producer. Well, 
perhaps not quite, but he was jolly 
grooshy anyway. 

I think by now my reader must 
understand what groosh is. I hesitate 
to make any general remurks upon the 
subject because it is the sort of subject 
upon which general remarks seem 
always to be open to question. In this 
respect, the word groosh is rather like 
the word gentleman. Every one knows 
what is meant by a gentleman, but as 
soon as one tries to define or delineate 
the concept with some general 
statement, contradictions and exceptions 
will immediately be raised. The main 
purpose of this essay was to leave my 
reader with an understanding of what is 
meant when people use the term groosh 
and this I hope I have now achieved. If 
I now attempt to wind up with a few 
general points, 1 do so in the 
knowledge that some one will probably 


From this it might be surmised that 
groosh is essentially the tone and ethos 
of the 19G0s and of the post ’60s world; 
but that is not entirely true. For 
example the phenomenon of children 
calling their parents by their Christian 
names is one of the grooshiest known to 


contradict them. 

I take as my starting- point a phrase 
used in the article 1 Groosh: A Modern 
Horror Story’ from Artemis no. 8 (an 
article to which I must acknowledge my 
indebtedness in writing this piece). In 
it Mitylene writes“Groosh is the opposite 
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of camp. Camp makes the grand 
gesture, but always with a twinkle in 
the eye. Groosh makes the Sincere, 
mealy-mouthed gesture.” 

Groosh is essentially Sincere in that 
awful modern sense of the word. It 
tends not to be witty, because wit 
smacks of artifice and groosh distrusts 
artifice. It is never charming for the 
same reason. It is not even polite 
except insofar as it cannot shake off its 
middle-class background. Groosh wishes 
to strip away all the trappings of 
civilisation, every concept of elegance, 
sportsmanship, gentility and good 
behaviour, to leave nothing but our 
animal nature (groosh is rooted in 
Darwinism) and its own cleverness and 
eccentricity. Except that it is not 
particularly clever and not really 
eccentric. It cannot be called real 
eccentricity when every one is trying to 
be eccentric in much the same way, and 
in any case deliberate eccentricity! like 
deliberate camp, is always second rate. 

Having stripped away civilisation, 
groosh does not become savage, because 
it is too nerveless and effete, but its 
sustained and largely successful attack 
upon civilised values has paved the way 
for a new savagery among elements of 
the offspring of the lower classes - a 
phenomenon which it regards with a 
mixture of fastidious fear and 
masochistic admiration. 


The desire to strip everything down 
to its baldest and flattest is shown in 
grooshy decor (from *30s grooshy 
stainless steel to modern stripped pine 
or whatever has followed it). Its taste 
is always for the cold and 


uncomforting. Kay, with the splinter of 
ice lodged in his heart, should be the 
patron saint of groosh. No, it was not 
ice, was it? It was a distorting mirror 
which showed all good things as bad 
and bad things as good. 

Openness, frankness, a bleak world 
without a shred of decorum wherewith 
to cover our animal nakedness. Nothing 
so foul that it may not be said. Nothing 
so impure that it may not be discussed, 
even in mixed company. To be shocked 
by anything would be quite infra dig. 
Y . e j a , is . a fraud. While breaking the 
old, civilised ‘taboos’ (to use a classic 

new ‘taboos’ have been 
established as strict and rigorous as 
any known to the Victorians. They 
concern human (and especially racial) 



manner sweep the heart away in 
exquisite versions of You're the Cream 
in My. Coffee, My Inspiration is You and 
(much to the delight of Miss 
ANSTRUTHER and chums) Button Up 
Your Overcoat, this last in her 
enrapturing little-girl voice. Miss H. is 
available on the usual 78s plus some 
bendies. 

Miss H was no mean poetette and 
wrote extra words to many of the songs 
she performed. The girls are utterly 
utterly superlunary about the following 
quatrain: 

/ get the blues when it rains, 

/ lose my rouge when it rains. 

Each little drop puts a shine right 
on my nose. 

Each taxi cab splashes mud on my 
silk hose. 

Ah, they don’t write them like that any 
more. Of course they do. Look at Here 
I Am in this ishie’s Mimsy Crystal 
yarn. And next time you see Miss 
LANGRIDGE, make sure you take your 
kazoo and get her to sing it for you. 

But where was I? Oh yes, ANNETTE 
HANSHAW. Well I could talk all day, 
but the only way really to give you the 
Continued on page 21 

’ > 7 -----———--- 

equality, discipline and various other 
subjects. One may use foul language or 
profane womanhood in vain, but it is 
simple to make a few well-chosen 
remarks which will throw any roomful of 
grooshers into spasms of puritanical 
horror. 

For ultimately the groosher is a 
puritan. A sort of black puritan (I use 
the term in a similar sense to black 
magic), prone to condemn drinking or 
smoking while approving of cocaine or 
marijuana, to practise spartan food-fads 
and sexual promiscuity, to despise 
every code of decency and good 
behaviour which has made life liveable 
while upholding and wishing to enforce 
a pimminy pseudo-morality based on the 
whim-whams and fetishes of modern 
sociology. 

Groosh, in short, is crass cynicism 
combined with utter gullibility. Moralism 
without morality. Sentimentalism without 
sentiment. Pomposity without dignity. 
Self-satisfaction without self-respect. 
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Eeddexs to the ‘Editress 


A LESSON LEARNED 

Madam, 

1 am so relieved to find The 
Romantic. You say on the back that it 
is “the only periodical which an 
Englishwoman can regard without the 
smallest suspicion of a blush or a 
shudder.” I suppose you write that 
with a twinkle. Or do you? One had 
assumed that nobody can write such 
things ‘straight’ in these days, but 
perhaps one was reckoning without the 
confidence and the panache of The 
Romantic. 

In any case, the statement is 
perfectly true. Not long ago, in a 
newspaper of Conservative persuasion, 

I read that ‘we’ find Rupert Brooke 
embarrassing because he was a 
golden-haired boy who wrote of England 
and of English villages, but that 
perhaps ‘we’ should give him second 
chance in view' of the fact that some 
biographer has suggested that he was a 
homosexual and contracted a venereal 
disease. 

I am sorry to mention such ugliness 
to you. You do not wish to hear of 
such things and nor do I. I am quite 
careful about what I read, and had only 
looked at that article because 1 love 
Rupert Brooke’s poetry and turn to it 
as a refuge from the coarseness of my 
own generation. I think I have at last 
learned my lesson. 

From now on I shall read no 
publication other than The Romantic. It 
really is the only one an Englishwoman 
can safely read. 

Can you possibly help me to find 
some decent people of my own age (I 
am twenty-three), or are they extinct? 
Miss O. Cooper, 

Canterbury. 

I'fj^GsilE IC4GIE 

feel of this bobbed genius is to play 
you some of her songs. I have the 
gramophone to hand and some 
reasonably unscratched 78s, but the 
Editrix says that it is simply not done 
to play records in a maggie. So there 
you are. Her decision is final as they 
say. They are so strict, these 
Edwardians. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE 
Madam, 

I can hardly express how delighted 1 
am to have discovered The Romantic. 
Being nineteen, my entire ’teen years 
have been spent in the execrable 
’eighties and I had begun to think that 
I was quite alone (at least among people 
under fifty) in finding that world 
unbearably ugly, vulgar and worthless. 

It is an unnerving thing to be young 
and to grow up in a world run by 
people less mature than oneself. To be 
taught by preceptors who are gulled by 
absurd fads that one can see through 
and they cannot. To be expected by 
one’s elders to enjoy horrible 
screeching parodies of music and 
chaotic, decadent entertainments when 
one would expect to be protected from 
such things by those very elders. 

It is strange even (I am sure you 
will agree) to find sanity tucked away 
in a small periodical which most people 
have never heard of, while one cannot 
find an ordinary publication which does 
not trumpet the vileness of the age. 

1 am glad, though that I have found 
you. I am glad also that, while seeing 
the modern world for what it so clearly 
is, you do not do so from a puritanical 
point of view. I suppose one can still 
find people who dislike the modern 
world because it is the world rather 
than because it is modern (though the 
modern world has grown so untempting 
in its ugliness that if I were a Puritan 
I should be all for it). 

What one had hardly dared to hope 
is that there might be people gay and 
dashing, charming and whimsical who 
say, with NietzscheIt is not our 
morality but our taste that revolts 
against it. ” 

Is there, perhaps, a chance that I 
might be introduced to one of those 
‘private circles’ of which you so 
tantalisingly speak? 

Charles Branison 
London N7 
Wait and see! 
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A New Victorian Household C ^r^ ) 

1/°NCE li ve d in the 1930s; big hats, Victorian times. A time when men and 
wide skirts and 42nd Street to delimhl women both u.m-o _, i- _, 


ONCE lived in the 1930s; big hats, 
wide skirts and 4 2nd Street to delight 
the heart, the ears and the eye. With 
wide brims to feel confident under and 
full skirts to swish in, I listened to 
dance band songs on the wind-up 
gramophone and danced old-fashioned 
dances. We danced, listened and ate 
our formal dinners by candlelight before 
a roaring fire and had a maid to bring 
in and clear away the dishes. 

I was not born in time to live 
through the 'thirties and the present 
date on other people’s calendars was 
the 1980s. But I disdained them. 
Everything belonging to the 'eighties 
seemed common, vulgar, trivial, 
meaningless and noisy. I had always 
felt a hollow, dull feeling about growing 
up into the world I did. Everything of 
value, colour, style and meaning-, 
innocence and honour seemed to belong 
to then : a misty time before m3 7 memory 
began. I wanted to live in a world 
where innocence ruled instead of 
cynicism, decency instead of immorality, 
hierarchy instead of the mob and mob 
values, beauty and style instead of 
uniformity and mediocrity. Where others 
moved casualty, I wanted to move 
carefully, where they went bareheaded, 

I walked behatted, where women looked 
no different from men, no one could 
mistake me. 

Thus with clothes, w r ith candlelight 
ana _ with carefully cultivating 
unfashionable attitudes (both of bodily 
and mental stance), 1 had moved into 
the 'thirties. 

If you have no experience of moving 
out of your time, then you may 7 say 7 
such small things are inconsequential. 
But clothes, -for example, are magical 
and symbolic. They can drag you down 
to the lowest common denominator or 
help you to soar in the clouds. One can 
dress for style or slumminess, for 
femininity 7 (or masculinity) combined 
with elegance or for dull uniformity 
with two legs wrapped., in material 
creating a clothes-peg-doll effect. 

Before long 1 yearned for an earlier 

Pt-O --* _ , 


Victorian times. A time when men and 
women both were elegant and formal, in 
manners as well as dress, a time when 
hierarchy and order still reigned 
where courage, nobility, honour,’ 
iearlessness and moral behaviour were 
still lauded. 

So I moved there. My household 
became more formal. I reintroduced 
old-time customs, such as curtseynng to 
the mistress of the household and of 
addressing all but the closest of friends 

and Mr - 1 Promoted the 
maid to housekeeper and found another 
maid (they were girls who wanted to be 
old fashioned too), I dressed myself and 
my household in Victorian clothes and 
continued to enjoy the firelight and 
candlelight. , , 
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What one learns in fact is to develop 
a flavour of the past, a sense of a 
period. The flavour, the sense, are so 
strong that they suffuse your being; 
your tastes change; your clothes compel 
you to say things and behave in wavs 
you would not have done previously. " 
What intrigued me when writing this 
article was to place for mvself how- it 
happened that I slipped further back in 
time Once I liked my calf-length skirts 
and dresses. Now I cannot bear to be 
m anything shorter or narrower than 
my full Victorian dresses. But in fact 1 
think it was the house. The house that 
decided. Bouses have an aura of magic 
when they are really a home. Especially 
when it is a house lit by sunlight, 
firelight and candlelight, its corridors 
walked down by 7 women in long, full 


era.There was not enough depth in the ' rlr-pccr t v,«u- 

’thirties, teetering as they were on the/' andi casting^Sering'Xlows 3 ^ 16511 ^ 6 


edge of the collapse of civilisation-. 
Having developed the sense of living in 
another decade, I fancied a more 
wholesale move, a more solid feeling of 
period. I began to be drawn to 


i * think H was the house who 

fh CK ^ d w Vlctorian was, Victorian we 
should be. And whether that ices how 
we came to be Victorian, that is what 
we are to this day. 


By A Lady. 


ARIETTA was present while The Romantic grew from the tinv 
germ of an idea to a bigger germ of an idea. Now exiled upon 
a distant(ish) shore , she considers the question.. P 




tfO THE MAGAZINE has become a 
reality. I always rather thought it 
would. And you have called it The 
Romantic. So attractive; and so much 
better and more expressive than any of 
the names we considered in those hours 
of whimsical discussion. The right name 
is so important, and, while some of us 
might quibble that we are rather 
classicists than romantics, I think all 
will understand it in the spirit wherein 
it is intended. 

I long to come and talk to you again 
a L the , s • perhaps, or at some 
other place. To take up again that old 
conversation; for all our meetings seem 
but one long conversation which one 
joined and another left and the first 
returned again, interrupted from time 
to time by the business of the world; 
and I suppose it continues still, though 
I have left it for a time. 

No doubt I shall rejoin the 
conversation before long, but before 
that is possible I shall give you my 
meditations upon its first-born child. 

You have, as you say, a difficulty 
in explaining the nature of The 
Romantic to those not, as it were, of 
our people. Do not waste your time in 
trying to circumvent this difficulty . It 
is inevitable. You cannot sum up your 
being in a phrase or in a slogan as the 
modern world requires. If you become 
well known you will be identified by 
slanders and half-truths. If you are 
never identified by slanders and 
half-truths then you will not have 
become well known. Neither need 
trouble you, since you are writing for 
the few. 

The ethos of The Romantic is not a 
hankering after the past but the 
outgrowing of the present, which, 
having outlived its own spiritual 
strength, is in many way 7 s already a 
thing of the past. When some one — 
particularly some one young — puts 
aside the newspaper and the flickering 
babble of broadcast image and sound to 
live amid good conversation and 
civilised books, then should he look 
again upon the outpourings of 


modernity after the lapse of a year or 
more, his sentiments are almost always 
the same; Are they still saying those 
same old things? Still taken up with the 
same tastes? Still peddling the same 
worn-out ideas? Still pursuing the same 
weary arguments? A friend of mine, a 
girl of no more than five and twenty, 
who has been staying with me or among 
my friends for some two years recently 
met another girl of her own age who 
used the word ‘sexist’. She started, 
half in amusement, half in surprise, 
and asked “Do people still say ‘sexist’?” 

When I read a book of Chesterton’s 
essays, I am delighted by the flights of 
fancy with which he brings down the 
fads and notions of fashionable 
modernism; but it is equally amusing to 
note that while the book was written, 
perhaps, in 1932, the fads and notions 
in question are exactly the same fads 
and notions that prevail today; that the 
silliness of the 1930s avant garde 
differs in hardly any respect (excepting 
some of the jargon) from the silliness of 
the Guardian today. 

The movement which we cal] 
modernism is perhaps a hundred y 7 ears 
old, but it is no longer in full flood. It 
reached the flood-tide some twenty 
years ago, Its bastions now are the 
churches, the universities and the 
public broadcasting services. It is 
growing old. 

That is not to say that things will 
not, in many ways, become very much 
worse before they get better. No doubt 
they will. A movement does not end all 
at once unless it end by violence, and 
is often most ferocious in its old age. 
But old and crochety 7 it surety is. Even 
its most representative youngsters are 
not young at heart, but sullen and 
cynical, like tired old roues seeking 
ever some new and more bizarre 
sensation to stimulate their jaded 
palates. 

When Miss Langridge writes of the 
future and dresses it in the garb of 
today’s young romantics, she writes in 
the very spirit of those young people. I 
hear the youngsters of my circle say 7 of 
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GROOSH OF THE MONTH 
This month’s horror is the word 
‘yuppie’. I have it on good authority 
that this is the current catchword and 
that no self-respecting cliche-monger 
ever writes a sentence that does not 
contain it. 

For those of my readers (a majority, 

I hope) who do not know what it means’ 
a neat definition is supplied by my 
friend Miss Linda Tyrrel: *'* Yuppie* is 
a term coined by Americans who have 
difficulty in pronouncing nouveau 
riche.” 

This definition is entirely accurate 
but perhaps needs a little qualification. 
What is unpleasant about the nouveau 
riche, of course, is not that someone of 
exceptional ability may rise from a lower 
to a higher position in the social 
hierarchy — this has happened at most 
times and places throughout history, 
particularly in Christian Europe. What 
is unpleasant about the nouveau riche 
is that the special abilities by which he 
elevates himself are precisely those 
which fit a man better to be a 
greengrocer than a gentleman or a soap 
salesman than a scholar. 

In this respect the ‘yuppie’ runs 

our own times and in the language of 
its newspapers is to chain the soul to 
all that is external, accidental and 
trivial. The modern idiom is 
well-adapted to scientific discourse, 
business conferences, the pronounce¬ 
ments of Government departments and 
commercial advertisers, the brawls of 
politics and the everyday affairs of 
suburbia. If it tries to express 
anything beyond such matters it 
becomes ridiculous, and, increasing^, 
it does not try. I have seen a modern 
poem on the ancient stones of Avebury 
which contains the line “Yobs hit 
the jackpot on the fruit-machine.” 

All poetry, until the present 
century, has been somewhat archaic, 
there have always been words known 
as poetic’, words used by poets, but 
too archaic for everyday speech. The 
Ring James Bible was written in a style 
archaic in its time to confer upon it the 
dignity necessary to the sacred Book. 
When Tennyson commended his work to 
the Queen, he asked^her, in judging it; 

To make demand of modern rhyme 
If aught of ancient worth be there. 

He put forward no other criterion of its 
value. 

Until poets regain the courage to 
write in a style which is sonorous and 
unmodern there can be no revival of 


true to form; but the traditions! 
nouveau riche (if one may use such an 
expression) usually attempted to adopt 
the manners and become a part of the 
traditional ruling caste of the society in 
which he lived. However vulgar and 
jarring this attempt may have seemed in 
the short term, it generally meant that 
within a generation or two, providing 
its fortune held out, the family had 
taken its place in decent society. 

The ‘yuppie’ is not like this. He 
resembles the Bradford millionaire who 
is proud of his vulgarity, his 
money-mindedness and his bad taste. 
To translate this into modern terms, the 
‘yuppie’ is proud of the transatlantic 
trendy-ism, the pre-packaged pseudo¬ 
sophistication, the ‘designer’ mentality 
with which he made his money. 

He does not wish to become part of a 
traditional elite, but rather to form a 
new elite of quarter-educated slickers 
whose minds have been wholly formed 
by the endless modern stream of pop, 
pap and prolefeed. 

A more complete definition of ‘yuppie’ 
might beThe case against modern 
social mobility encapsulated in a single 
word” 

____ SPARROW HAWK 

poetry. The man who is too 
embarrassed to defy the trivia! cynicism 
of his age is, in any case, no poet. 

Revive also the essay. This is 
another form once popular, now 
banished to academia. The modern 

periodical knows only the ‘article’ of 
topical or practical interest. There 
should be little of topicality about The 
Romantic. Little that will not be of 
equal interest a year hence. The essay 
discourses as we discourse about the 
fireside of our Club, speaking of 
abiding things, or of whims and 
fancies, or of some new idea that has 
occurred to us, or some old one we 
have been refining and turning over 
these many months. The style of 
expression is as important as the 
matter. Topicality is the destroyer of 
fine prose. It encourages the writer to 
gabble out the news before it is 
replaced by something newer. The 
essay belongs to those who have leisure 
to speak to one another and to listen; 
who are not hustled on by the spirit of 
the age nor saturated with its 
ephemera. 

That last sentence contains, I think, 
the essence of the ideal we set before 
us when we first mooted such a 
magazine, and it seems to me that The 
Romantic is beginning to embody that 
ideal very well. 





SPARROWHAWK 

A sweeping glance at the modern world 
by The Romantic's "foreign correspondent" 

A SCHOOL FOR VANDALS 
What charming chaps and chapettes you 
are. You have inundated me with 
cuttings of every shade of silliness from 
every type of publication. 

Well to the fore in the “do these 
people really exist?” category is one 
from the London Evening News (I had 
an idea that this paper had shut up 
shop, but apparently not) saying that 
some educational establishment in 
Scotland is offering a Higher National 
Somethin g-or-Other in pop -music’. 
Laugh? I nearly emptied the snuff-box. 

This piece, however, paled into the 
proverbial beside one from the Sunday 
Telegraph which says that a local 
council in a place called Brent is 
offering classes to adolescents in 
‘graffiti art’. These classes are to be 
held at a Community Centre (whatever 
that may be) 300 yards from an 
underground station which already 
suffers more than most from this 
species of‘art’. 

The London Regional Passenger 
Committee points out that graffiti is not 
art but vandalism. The left-wing council 
of this Brent place appears unmoved. 
One can, I admit, see something of the 
Socialist point of view. After all, most 
modern architecture is not art but 
vandalism, yet just because its 
perpetrators are well-heeled vandals 
with letters after their names they are 
never hauled before the magistrates and 
given the punishment they deserve as 
are (occasionally) their lower-class 
counterparts. 

Two wrongs, however, do not make 
a right; but I doubt if a Socialist 
council will understand that (if any 
Socialist understood that he would 
instantly cease to be a Socialist). So I 
suppose we can expect courses in 
Applied Vandalism to grow apace. This 
need not be a bad thing. For example, 
when I was last at Victoria Station 1 
noticed that it was hideously disfigured 
by garish plastic seats set immovably 
into the ground. I thought at the time 
that if only a really effective plastic 
solvent could be distributed among the 
hooligan element a real public good 
might be served. 


Of course, the seats are probably 
only there because they are 
vandal-proof’, so our newly-equipped 
hooligans would only be cancelling out 
the effects of their own existence. On 
the other hand, if someone could only 
come up with a really effective 
concrete solvent so that the vandals 
might start work on the productions of 
the executive ranks of their own 
profession, then I am sure the Brent 
scheme could become a winner. It might 
even be worth privatising. 

ALIEN MINDS 

More depressing are the pieces which 
remind one of the extent to which 
corrupt, neurotic -values’ have become 
the norm among many intelligent modern 
people and to which a hatred of beauty, 
order and decency may be taken as 
read. 

Laurence Lerner is not a loony. He 
is, so far as such a thing can be said 
to exist these days, a respectable 
literary critic. In a review of the new 
Oxford Illustrated History of English 
Literature in The Spectator , he begins 
by describing the cover of the book. 
The front depicts an imaginary scene 
painted in 1824, Wordsworth and his 
sister, together with Coleridge, Lamb, 
Southey and the artist and his patron 
are seated round a table at a country 
inn having breakfast. A coach with 
coachman can be seen through the tall 
arched window. On the back cover is a 
young girl on an elegant settle reading 
a book. Her dainty feet rest on an 
embroidered footstool and her dog rests 
on a matching settle. The parquet floor 
and sculpture (we are told) suggest 
ancestral acres. 

Mr Lerner comments: “What do these 
pictures say? A history of English 
literature will take us into the company 
of those fine fellows who write it, into 
a world of boiled eggs, stage coaches 
and gossip, where the patron’s 

daughter pours tea for the great men. 
And English literature is lady-like, 

elegant, old-fashioned, a pastime for 
charming young girls with little dogs, 
their red stocking peeping tantalisingly 
from under long, black skirts.” 

Very good. Apart from the last 

rather unnecessary remark I doubt if 
my reader will find anything here with 
which to take exception — unless it be 
the narrow, bourgeois, 

nineteenth-century attitude toward the 
patron and the ‘great men’. The failure 
to recognise that a patron is also a 
great man. The failure to understand 


any order of greatness that is not 
purely individual and sporadic. The 
ignorance of the fact that greatness can 
and does derive as.well from family and 
from hereditary social position as from 
personal talent and that the two forms 
of greatness are complementary, the one 
brilliant, but unreproducible, the other 
steady and constant; the latter 
providing not only the financial, but 
the social sustenance for the former; 
for an artist, especially a writer, is a 
social being and cannot write in the 
vacuum of a formless society. That is 
t why there have been few great artists 

in the twentieth century and none in its 
latter half. 

However, we have come to expect 
T this particular solecism for well over a 

century now. That apart, to return to 
my theme, I think we can agree that Mr 
Lerner’s passage contains little with 
which we would wish to quarrel. 

It is the next paragraph which 
plunges us into a strange and alien 
world. It begins with the single word 
“Unfair?”. We suddenly realise that, as 
presumed inhabitants of the queer world 
in which Mr Lerner and his fellow 
critics live, we are supposed to have 
seen this description of English 
literature as a Bad Thing. If English 
literature were really like this, then it 
would not be worth studying. But why 
not? And what should English literature 
be like? One can only presume that it 
should be ‘challenging’; noisy, vulgar 
and brash. Intellectual with a capital 
letter. Hostile to civilised norms and to 
established order. Certainly hostile to 
ancestral acres, to patronage, to 
coaches and even to boiled eggs. In 
other words, it must be re-made in the 
image of the twentieth-century neurotic. 

Of course English literature is not 
all idyllic, but it was written to be read 
by the people of its day; by educated 
people, who will always be a minority (a 
fact which in the nineteenth century 
may have been open to doubt, but 
which after a century of universal 
education must surely be proven), in an 
unfractured society. The pictures on 
the book represent the ambience of 
English literature very accurately. One 
may not like it. It may not chime in 
with the iconoclastic prejudices of the 
age. But it is true. 

A WORLD OF FANTASY 
Depressing though it was, it would be 
unfair to leave my reader with the 
impression that the review was without 


its humorous high-spots. When Mr 
Lerner indicated that he was about to 
quote from one of the new radical 
school of critics, I closed the snuff-box 
tightly and was well advised to do so. 

Here is Mr John Pitcher writing on 
The Faerie Queene: “[Spenser’s poetry] 
wants to open the female to find that 
within the beautiful white body, which 
could be eaten and raped [not in that 
order, surely?], there was a male 
heart.” Honestly. You can look it up 
for yourself if you do not believe me. 
Mr Pitcher takes The Faerie Queene as 
saying the opposite of what it appears 
to be saying. He sees it as “a radical 
attack pn Tudor mock-chivalry.” 

This wheeze of taking things to mean 
the opposite of what they say is an 
excellent one, of course, for the 
radical. English literature was, for the 
most part, written by civilised people 
for civilised people. Therefore 
everything in it is just about the 
opposite of what a radical wants to 
hear. The simple expedient of inverting 
its meaning is efficacious in ninety-nine 
percent of cases. I wonder why nobody 
thought of it before. 

One has always known, of course, 
that radicals live in a world of utter 
fantasy. For my part I have no 
objection to worlds of fantasy. The only 
thing that puzzles me is this: the great 
advantage of a fantasy world is that it 
can be more interesting, more beautiful 
and more charming than the real world. 
Why on earth should anyone wish to 
create a fantasy world which is more 
boring, more ugly and more coarse than 
the real world? 

If I ever meet a radical who speaks 
English, I shall ask him. 

* * * 

Mr Lerner ends by recommending the 
volume as a present to one’s sixth-form 
son or daughter with the proviso that “if 
he or she is into the latest critical 
arguments, it may seem a bit flat.” 
‘Into’? Why does a respectable (by 
modern standards) literary don need to 
resort to this absurd hippy jargon? And 
just when I had re-opened my 
snuff-box, too. 

OAFETTES 

Perusing my pile of cuttings, I note 
some things which are common to 
several of them: ways in which modern 
writers have taken to expressing 
themselves. A particularly odious one is 
the new habit of referring to women, 
both living and dead, by surname only 
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as if they were the under-parlourmaid. 
Better, perhaps, than calling them 
'Muzz’ — I cannot be sure. Even 
Ferdinand Mount, in the course of an 
impassioned defence of the traditional 
role of women, refers to Simone de 
Beauvoir as ‘de Beauvoir’. No doubt 
Simone de Beauvoir would have led a 
happier and certainly a more worthwhile 
life if she hod been someone’s 
under-parlourmaid, but she was not and 
it is no use pretending otherwise. 

In the case of Simone de Beauvoir it 
may be amusing, but when people begin 
calling Jane Austen ‘Austen’ it merely 
sounds oafishly insolent. The odd thing 
is that many of the offenders are 
themselves women. I call this odd 
because it was not long ago that it was 
impossible to call a woman an oaf; not 
merely on grounds of propriety but 
because it was not constitutionally 
possible for a woman to be an oaf. One 
cannot read many newspaper clippings 
without becoming aware that, among the 
natives, this has changed. That is the 
great achievement of modern feminism. 

AND SNOB-MONGERS 
Another unpleasant verbal habit I have 
noticed is the increased — and 
increasingly inaccurate — use of the 
word ’snob’. In my cuttings I see 
Dorothy Sayers attacked as a snob by 
various critics and the charge upheld 
by one of her staunchest defenders. I 
see a countess called a snob, 
apparently for no better reason than 
that she is a countess and not horribly 
ashamed of the fact. 

Any decent dictionary will confirm 
that the meaning of the word ‘snob’ is a 
person of low birth who apes his 
betters. No countess, however 
arrogant, can possibly be a snob. If we 
mean to say that she is arrogant, then 
‘arrogant’ is the word we want. ‘Snob’ is 
a howler. 

I do not wish to be unduly pedantic 
about a word which has been technically 
misused for some years now, but surely 
one must draw a line somewhere. The 
word is fast becoming a loose term of 
insult applied to anyone who does not 
believe in — or does not actively serve 
the cause of — social equality. 

No doubt the liberal or ‘elastic bag’ 
school of lexicography would argue 
that a word means' whatever people take 
it to mean, and that if people choose to 
use the word ‘snob’ in this way then ! 
that is perfectly legitimate. 


If this is the case then these people 
can hardly fail to approve if we coin 
some equally ugly monosyllable for those 
who do believe in social equality:‘yob’, 
perhaps; or'slob’. 

A WORLD WITHOUT HONOUR 
One of the nastiest stories I came 
across concerned certain servants 
brought to this country, by British 
masters, from such places as the 
Phillipines. Apparently they had the 
most intense desire to leave their native 
lands, but when here were in the 

position of illegal immigrants. As a 
result they were utterly at the mercy of 
their masters who could at any moment 
have them deported. Many were 
fearfully mistreated and the case of a 
maid forced to work virtually around 
the clock was not untypical. 

It takes a certain effort of 

imagination to picture these masters. At 
first one envisages grim, black-coated 
Gradgrinds. But of course they are 
not. They are modern people. They 
wear suits without waistcoats if, 
indeed, they wear suits at all. They 

probably play tennis — or whatever is 
the fashionable game these days — in 
gaudy briefs cut as short as a 

showgirl’s knickers and horrible canvas 
shoes with stripes on. Almost certainly 
they call everyone and his dog by his 
Christian name and permit everyone and 
his dog to call them by their Christian 
names. In short they live their lives 
among all the trappings of equality and 
democratic cameraderie. Yet as soon as 
they are able to get their hooks into 
some unfortunate who has no means of 
protecting herself, they exploit her in a 
way which would make a Victorian 
ironmaster blush and would certainly 
not have been dreamed of by a 
Victorian aristocrat. 

And why should they not? These 
people have no honour. They have been 
trained from their earliest years by 
their schools and their television sets to 
despise honour and everything 
associated with it. They do not know 
the meaning of noblesse oblige ; they 
probably cannot even pronounce it. 
They have no dignity. Anyone who can 
even contemplate wearing showgirl 
shorts or striped tennis shoes has lost 
every vestige of dignity. So what is 
left? Only the thin, insipid liberal 
morality to which everyone pays 
lip-service and in which nobody actually 
believes. A morality based on the 


doctrine of human equality (not just 
equality before God or the law, but 
actual practical equality) which nobody 
dare deny but which nobody who has 
ever stood in a ’bus queue or shopped 
at Woolworths can actually believe. 
Socialist members of Parliament send 
their children as a matter of course to 
private schools, because after they 
have finished ranting and bellowing 
they are left with the simple, 
irreducible fact that no decent parent 
who can afford to do otherwise can 
possibly send his child into one of the 
teeming hells which liberal morality has 
created for the poor' children of our 
English cities. Nobody can respect a 
morality which is transgressed in a 
thousand ways by its main exponents. 
Yet this is the age which dares to call 
the Victorian era hypocritical. 

Like the Victorian age, the present 
era is too exclusively moral. This may 
seem an unusual thing to say, but it is 
true. Even if the morality of the age 
were a real, credible morality, such as 
the Christian morality, based upon 
principles which were at least not 
inherently absurd and 

self-contradictory, it would not be 
sufficient in itself to provide any real 
barrier against the sort of ugly 
behaviour perpetrated against the 
Fillipino servants. 

People have never found it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to being sinful. 
On the contrary, many people take a 
positive pride in it. It is much harder 


to take a pride in being despicable. In 
almost any former age, the man who 
would laugh at being called wicked 
would wince at being called 
dishonourable. Today there is no 
honour. The only argument against 
horrible behaviour (apart from external 
force or the fear of some form of 
retribution) is the vague liberal dictum 
that it is really nicer to be nice to 
people. All the standards which, in a 
civilised society, impel self-respecting 
people toward decent behaviour have 
been thrown aside. Honour, dignity, 
family obligations, tradition, patriotism 
— all are outdated and meaningless. All 
we have left is a rationalistic (but not 
rational) morality. A vague wishy-washy 
understanding that it is not nice to be 
nasty. 

And the morality itself is confusing. 
Liberal ‘redistribution of wealth’ has 
made it almost impossible for most 
modern people to have servants. Liberal 
morality, in a vague, wet sort of way, 
disapproves of persona! service. Yet 
any reasonable person knows by 
instinct that such service is proper and 
right. Having overcome the barriers 
and the feelings of guilt put up by 
modern society against having servants, 
why should not a modern person 
transgress all barriers and scruples on 
the subject? It takes a particularly 
strong-minded person, having broken 
down the barriers of his society, to 
erect his own personal standards and 
rigidly to adhere to them; and modern 



Every day had its little rituals. On Wednesdays, for example, 
we gathered up oil the circulars, bills and tax demands 
addressed to us as "Ms -—" and deposited them unopened in 
the ceremonial waste-paper basket. 
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people are not trained to be 

strong-minded. 

* * * 

This is far from being an isolated 
example. In a hundred different areas, 
modern liberal morality shows itself to 
be the perfect breeding ground for 
piracy of every sort. A generation or 
two ago Self Help books were very 
popular in America, You know the sort 
of thing. They had titles like The 
Power of Positive Thinking or Success 
in Selling. They were rather vulgar, 
but they were of great help to 
thousands of people. They spoke the 
language of self-reliance, self-respect 
and patriotism. They never failed to 
stress that honesty was the best policy. 
Now, of course, they are considered 
very reactionary and outdated. In their 
place has grown a new generation of 
books which speak the language of 
liberal relativism and Californian 
therapy. In one of them, the author, 
who runs an agency handling 
sponsorship contracts for illustrious 
clients, describes his policy if he 
should refuse to ‘handle’ a client and 
the client should then ask him (as often 
happens) to recommend another agency. 
He will invariably recommend an agency 
which he knows to be bad. Thus, if the 
client remains obscure the rival agency 
will not benefit from the 
recommendation. If, on the other hand, 
the client should rise to stardom, the 
author will be able easily to poach him 
back because of the inferior service he 
is receiving from his agency. That the 
writer can not only so cruelly betray 
the confidence of someone who has 
asked for his honest personal advice, 
but can brag about it in print clearly 
illustrates the difference between the 
modern American liberal morality and 
the conservative ethos of a few 
generations ago. Another book of 
similar type, The One-Minute Manager, 
could have been subtitled “How to Get 
Those Under You to do Exactly What 
You Want by the Most Blatant Emotional 
Manipulation”. 

To take another example, the world 
of publishing was, until recently, a 
gentleman’s profession. Authors and 
publishers trusted one another. Verbal 
agreements were honoured. Today all 
that has changed and publishing (with a 
few honourable exceptions) has become 
as competitive and exploitative as any 
other business. 


The story is told of a publisher who 
wished to publish some work of a friend 
of mine and fellow contributor to The 
Romantic. She had promised the work to 
another publisher and said that she 
could not allow it. 

“Have you a contract with them?” 
asked the publisher. 

“I have a gentleman’s agreement,” 
said Miss —. 

“If you behave like a gentleman in 
today’s world, you’re dead,” said the 
publisher. 

“ I had rather be a dead gentleman 
than a live cad,” said Miss —. 

I have told this story on a few 
occasions and it is always regarded as a 
good yarn; but it is not long ago that 
Miss —’s attitude would have been 
regarded simply as the norm for an 
English lady or gentleman. 

It has long been fashionable to 
regard liberals as ‘do-gooders’ and 
love-everybody merchants. It is time we 
understood that behind the easy-going 
manners and vague benevolence lies a 
charter for every kind of nastiness, 
treachery and selfish cruelty. 

A world without honour is a bleak 
place indeed. 

SPENSER AND THE RADICAL 
Finally, to cleanse the palate of all this 
unpleasantness, I shall leave you with a 
few lines from Yeats’s essay on Edmund 
Spenser. I came across them shortly 
after writing my comments upon the 
radical and the Faerie Queene and — 
since the Puritan is only a radical in 
human dress; or to put it in correct 
chronological order, a radical is only a 
Puritan turned against God — it seemed 
delightfully apropos: 

"Puritanism, its zeal and its 
narrowness, and the angry suspicion it 
had in common with all movements of 
the ill-educated, seemed no other to him 
than a slanderer of all fine things. One 
doubts, indeed, if he could have 
persuaded himself that there could be 
any virtue at all without courtesy, 
perhaps without something of pageant 
and eloquence.” 

And so goodbye from The Romantic. It 
has been charming to spend this little 
while with you and we look forward to 
meeting you again very soon. Do write 
if you wish to say anything and if you 
are not a subscriber, now is the time to 
put it right. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

The Romantic, Perfect Publications, B.M. Perfect, London, W.C.1. 

that you have read The Romantic (if you have not, 
kindly go back and read it now), you are doubtless thirsting 
for further doses of warmth, wit and whimsy in similar vein. 

Fear not. The Romantic is published regularly and you - 
since you are one of the right sort — may subscribe to it (if 
you are not one of the right sort you will not wish to subscribe 
to it, which settles things nicety). 

The cost is nominal. A mere £8-Os-Od for six issues, which 
should last about a year. This will cover also any extra 
, news-letters and other oddments we may hove occasion to send 
you. . 

You will already be aware that The Romantic is, in these 
benighted times, the only periodical which an Englishman can 
welcome with a fuU heart within the portals of his house and 
which an Englishwoman can regard without the smallest 
suspicion of a blush or a shudder. 

We look forward, therefore, to receiving your order upon 
the form which we hove provided below. Or if (very wisely) you 
do not wish to deface your Romantic, then upon a separate 
piece of paper. 

The staff of The Romantic >s at the disposal of Its 
subscribers should they have any query with which we may 
assist, and if you should wish to write n few words along with 
your subscription form, telling us about yourself, your period 
(if you have one) and your predilections, we shall place them 
upon file so that they may be made available to those private 
circles which occasionally extend invitations to newcomers of the 
right sort. . 

Otherwise, simply fill in the form alone and, in either case, 
we shall look forward to seeing you in our next issue. 


W 


’sSSS 


1 am most certainly one of the right sort and to prove it I enclose 
£8-0s-0d to join the .select band of subscribers to The Romantic. 

' NAME (Mr/Mrs/Miss)— -—— - 


■ s'*** m 
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